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; eee: ' her father, that if A few minutes | plucked her feathers all off, and roasted 
- Were you ever lost? Ah! you need che had been ask- after the voice her before a fire. Poor little Annie! 
met draw yourself up, and talk about fol- edit he was not went away; then 
the —— Mr. W——, the the woman and) SUBMARINE VOLCANOS. 
ly and all that. You may be a remarkably : | OF j 
ie. f endl ech wid Week captain of the man held a whis- | : ow terrified the people of our good 
= wise youth, % yet g whaling _ vessel pered conversa- | city would be, on some fine, calm, clear 
» Si) But I am going to relate the adventures Lively Polly, sh : h eaeuad little bef : : 
¥ ter little friend of mine who got lost in ively Polly, she tion, both appa- | ing, @ little before sunrise, while the 
mos ofa ‘ Twill | Most probably rently seated on | streets were yet clear of carriages, and 
— New York wns © month age — po would have ar- the top of the|there was not anything moving that would 
iis not attempt to ne bo egw yrs rived at the con- chest. Annie be- | produce a sound, if they should be arous- 
soe own language, % . tf. “4 . ry didstow << the gan to suffer a | ed from their slumbers by the sudden 
i are vivid a ps eee an ai a whe. little from breath- | shaking of their dwellings, accompanied 
Plane. mit that ene eae to he i pent Engaged thus ing. In a little| by a low hollow noise like that of distant 
edo repetitions in er iscour eo g > in agreeable con- while she felt ajthunder! How their fears would be in- 
2 ever, the various details which sne B84ve| versation, Annie sudden rush of creased, if on looking out into the harbor 
wh. me, as simply as I can. I wish I could and the old wo- something | they should see arising from the water a 
give her flushed cheek, and bright intelli-| 1 traversed a strange to her|huge volume of black smoke, ascending 
gent glance, as she told her story. _ |vast number of head—an expan- | upwards and upwards till it almost reach- 
tow of Miss Annie W—, the heroine of this| js .cts, each sion of her heart, | ed the clouds, while it threw a dark fune- 
, Thi narrative, is a young lady of the mature! cet narrower tt tae that seemed to/real shadow on the surrounding sea.— 
sing we age of eight. On the evening of the great|..4 dirtier than grow as large as) What multitudes of persons would rush 
Dl Telegraph Celebration, her father and the former, until they came to a tumble-| ‘Hallo! wot’s this ?’ said the man, tak-]a mountain—and the next thing she knew | down to the wharfs to inquire the cause 
atisfac mother—who had with their family just} gown wooden shanty, with a black cellar-|ing her frail fingers in his dirty hand.—! was, that she found herself sitting on the} of the singular phenomenon. 
es arrived from the country to witness the way yawning beneath it. Here the rag-|* A gold ring! come—give it up.’ In a|chest all dripping with water, while the) And then how much the astonishment 
a festivities, and were staying at the home ged woman stopped, and said she had a|moment he had twisted the birthday gift|woman was contemplating her anxiously. |of the crowd would be increased should 
of a friend—took her out to see the fire-| word to say to her brother before she|off the little finger, leaving it bruised and, The poor child had been nearly suffo- | they notice the decks of the vessels cover- 
works. After the exhibition was over, a8|took Annie home, and wouldn’t Annie bleeding with the violence. But the child’s|cated, and in a few moments more would | ed with mud, and sand, and ashes, and 
she was leaving the park in the dense step in fora moment? Her brother hadjcrowning misery was when she saw eo thens been dead, had not the brutal man/| stones and sea-weed, and dead fishes, and 
crowd of people that were there gathered, /the most beautiful piping bulfinches in/little silver portemonnaie taken from thejopened the lid of the chest, and taken | objects of that kind, evidently thrown up 
she became separated from her parents.— golden cages inside, and she was sure he/pocket of her frock, and profane hands|her out. from the bottom of the ocean, and poured 
+5 te Although at first there were only half a! would make Annie a present of one, gold-|fingering the sacred five dollar gold piece} ‘ There, she’s all right now. But you |down like a shower of hail. But what 
esroom, dozen people between her and her mother | en cage included. The bulfinch was ir-|which she had kept for a whole year, and|nearly did it for her, you brute!’ said the) would they say, if when the commotion 
and father, yet she was as completely sepa- resistible, and Annie followed the woman| which constituted her entire wealth. woman. | was over, and the smoke had cleared off, 
rated as if the bulk lying between the} gown the black cellar-way. The cellar} ‘You nasty people,’ said Annie, roused| ‘Give us the sack, and dry up,’ answer- | they should observe a considerable island 
soon north and south poles divided them. opened into a long dark passage, along|to anger, ‘if you don’t give me back my/ed the burly man. ‘I'll see if I can’t! formed in the centre of the harbor, where 
vis's She began to cry a little. Not much,| which Annie, with her little heart going|clothes, my papa will kill you, and mam-|pass her out in that way. Here! (to|until now there had been nothing but 
2 ce for there was hardly abit to cry—fiatten- pit-a-pat, trotted at the side of the woman./ma will slay you; and I'll tell papa what| Annie) young "un, get into this sack, and |+ deep blue waves and rolling billows !” 
bat ed up as she was against the bodies of} At last, the latter made a short turn, div-|you have done ; and I want to go home,|I'll take you home.’ Weil, strange as all this would appear 
ave had men and women—but still she indulged ed through what seemed to be a hole in|there!’ and the young lady brought up Annie found herself bagged, she scarce- | to the Bostonians, it would not be un- 
a in that relief as well as she could. Sud-| the wall, dragging Annie in after her, and/exhausted. ly knew how, and then swung upon the/precedented to persons living in other 
a denly she felt her hand grasped. She the child found herself in a damp, grimmy To her utter astonishment these threats man’s shoulder. Awful threats were held parts of the world. I will give one in- 
~~~ could not look up to see whose hand it cellar, warmed by a fire of scraps of wood|seemed to have no particular terrors for om if she did not remain silent. After | stance: 
half ofa ne that had taken hems, but she vena that was burning on the earthen floor at/the old woman or her companion. But/being jolted for what seemed to her to be} On the 30th of January, 1811, the Is- 
ured the it was neither her papa’s nor mamma’s.— | on¢ end, and lit dimly by a camphene| while Annie was still striving to keep up| three or four hours, she felt herself sud-|Jand of Sabrina, near the Azores, or 
ER. It was hard and rough. Still it was a lamp made of tin. her anger, the former came deliberately to|denly flung on the ground, and then heard | Western Islands, was formed in the man- 
, — human touch, and it gladdened her. She} 4. the old woman entered, a tall round-|her and boxed her ears. Annie was con-|the sound of footsteps retreating. Half| ner above described. All of a sudden the 
a held on confidingy to the hand. The|,)ouldered man rose from the miserable|quered. She sat down upon the floor and dead with terror, she timidly crept out of| sea became agitated; the surface of the 
Fy in crowd drove father and mother further fire over which he was crouching, and|cried her best. They threw her a filthy) the filthy sack in which she had been en-| water was covered with bubbles; rum- 
eolie and and further away from her, until at last it| ame forward. patchwork of rags, and told her to put it| veloped, and saw what appeared to bea bling noises were heard ; a sensation as if 
ayn! seemed to split in all directions, and An-| « Well, what have you got there?” hejon. She obeyed, still crying, though her large garden lit with lamps. The moment running aground was perceived on board 
ay nie found herself in the street-—what street | ..:0d in a surly voice. fair skin crept at the contact with the|she found herself in the open air she be- | of vessels many miles off, and lo! in the 
Asful ne she knew not—still holding the hand. ‘ Only a kid,’ answered the friendly old|loathsome thing. This done, she sat/gan to cry lustily. A kind man, with | midst of ¢ steam and smoke, and dire com- 
feet aed “ What is your name, my dear?” asked/ woman, in a careless way; ‘she’s got|down on the floor and cried. She cool bras buttons all over his coat and a stick motion,’ the island of Sabrina first showed 
ad pat e owner of the hand, a woman of about | some nice things on though.’ not realize what had befallen her. Every-|in his hand, soon came up to her and ask- | its front to the rising sun. Baron Hum- 
o Horses, sixty, very wrinkled and very shabbily| «+ Lost, eh?’ interrogated the man. thing looked vague and shapeless through|ed her a fow questions. He then led her | holdt tells us that this was the precursor 
sin Killer. dressed. « Lost in the Park,’ echoed the old lady,|the mist of tears. A blurred panorama of|to @ neighboring house, where a nice| of many terrible earthquakes, which shook 
en ‘0,’ sobbed poor Annie, ‘my name is|+ pyt,’ she added in a solemn tone, ‘I’m|fireworks and old women, and her own looking gentleman that they called captain | aimost incessantly, from the month of 
—, Annie W——,, and I'm lost, and I want! going to take her home presently, for her|country home, surrounded by bulfinches| as sitting behind * pot desk, and | May, 1811, to June, 1813, first the West 
—s to ge home.’ father is a particular friend of mine. Mr.|on golden trees, passed to and fro before|Seemed to take a great interest in her.— | Indies, then the plain of the Ohio and 
ae ‘What!’ exclaimed the old lady, ‘is it} Ww——. You know Mr. W ” her mind’s eyes. She was becoming|There was a great many other men in| Mississippi, and lastly, the opposite coast 
possible that you are little Annie, the| his speech seemed to contain some|stupified by grief and terror. She was| brass buttons,—policemen—and they gave | of Venezuela or Caraccas. 
E. daughter of my friend, Mr. W ? Give| secret humor, for to Annie’s great amaze-|aroused from this lethargy by a loud|her candy and lozenges, but she could not! What is the cause of those terrib)s 
me a kiss, darling. I know your papa|ment the pair burst into a loud fit of|‘hush! from the old woman. Then a si-/eat them. Then the swinging doors open- | movements of the earth, and from whence 
fue very well, and will take you home.’ laughter, which of course made Annie cry.|lence, and a listening, and in an instantjed and something rushed at her and | comes the smoke and fire which frequently 
5 ee Annie gave the kiss reluctantly, but] ‘Come now, young ‘un, dry up, and|Annie was dragged by the man to a|caught her up, and Annie felt other tears| attend them? 
3 ad, bes cast a wondering glance at her father’s|let’s see what you've got. Hev you got|big wooden box, and thrust in, with a|besides her own, and warm kisses on her Perhaps the youthful reader of the 
ree friend. She had never seen such friends |’ny money ?” promise clenched with an oath, that if she cheeks, and heard once more her mother’s Companion has now to be told for the 
why 8 at their house. Her papa’s friends usual-| ‘I want to go home—take me home—| uttered so much as a cough, he would kill| Voice talking to her. And then she cried | Grst time, that the planet on which he 
Sore Lips ly had clean: faces, whole shoes, and|why don’t you take me home?’ said the/her. The lid was shut upon her, and|very loud, and mamma cried, and Papa | lives is not solid earth or rock all the way 
ley rp brushed their hair. This woman was at-| little maiden. this had hardly been done when she heard| pretended to be angry, although his| through, as he sees it at the surface. We 
Eruptions tired in a singularly ragged gown, shoes} Can’t let you go home with such a nasty|a third voice in the cellar. cheeks were shining with moisture, and 1... living-on a crust, beneath which the. 
zes, at 2% that trailed on the pavement, and a mop|hat on,’ said the man, snatching off her| The voice talked about a lost child.—| believe that the kind captain and the men| 1 aterials composing the interior of our 
pon ted of tangled grey hair straggling all over a| head the article in question, which was a! The old woman called the voice ‘ Captain,’|in buttons were not much drier either.— globe are all on fire, or rather molten to- 
ston, Mast. gtimmy countenance. Annie was, how-| miracle of ribbons. and said she had not been out since morn-| And then Annie was bundled into a car- gether in a mass by intense heat. The out- 
Park Row, ever, too bewildered to be critical; be-| Annie screamed with terror, but the|ing. The ‘Captain’ said he had looked|riage, and then mamma woke for the first | .i4¢ portion of this fiery mass has been 
sides, the woman promised to take her|work of robbery went on. The old lady|in to see if she knew anything of the child.|time to a consciousness of her rags and | oooled down in the course of ages, and 
‘ON home. She gladly followed, still holding | declared that the clothes she had on were| The woman protested she did not. Then|was shocked, and then Annie gave @/has thereby formed a kind of crust of 
her dirty hand. frightful. Her neat silk frock, her pretty|the * Captain’ seemed to go away. Annie| graphic and entirely unintelligible account earth, or platform, for us mortals to dwell 
The woman was quite sociable as they | little brooch of coral and gold, her bronze|knew they were talking of her, knew|of her adventures, and there was more upon. This is the view taken by philoso- 
p- No Ses walked along. She knew Annie’s father|morocco shoes, her cambric basque, ex-|vaguely that she was within six feet of|kissing and sobbing till they reached phers at the present day; and when we. 
43 very well indeed. Wasn’t he Mr. W ,|quisitely embroidered, her gloves, her/help—yet so benumbed were all herjhome, when the little lady had a bath,|;now that the deeper we descend into 
, MB. of the firm ot W , Dash and Company ?| waist belt, with its gold clasp, were all faculties with terror, so awful and over-jand her supper, and was put to bed,{ mines or pits the greater is the degree of 
Annie said she thought it was probable. | taken from her, and the poor child stood,!/shadowing was the fear of being killed,|where she immediately went to sleep, and | heat, as shown by thermometers, we are 
—— A firm or a company were complete mys-| blushing and half naked, on the cellar/that the shriek which she tried to give|dreamed that she had a redbreast, with a/ obliged to confess that they have some 
. teries to her, and so little did she know| floor, with her cheeks white with terror,|seemed to struggle unuttered somewhere| black top-knot, and lived in a gold cage, grounds for that opinion. The thickness 
Agents. of her father, beyond the fact that he was! and her little heart breaking. in her heart, but never got out. and that an old woman in brass buttons! of this crust may not probably exceed 
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fifty or sixty miles. If this is the case it 

















not that the case, John?’ said Richard. 













































































is not astonishing that earthquakes should| ‘ “ Las gen’lum down dere den, un, in course, he | eat th i i 
cecers asitamanstivest @ hl The term “ fixed,” is incorrect when | must be the pusson, aah. Seems tor me in a reading, digest them by mus-| confidence. As he seemed 
re should is- | applied to the stars, Richard. Th Meretes Wilken dese look , me} ing, and lay them up at last in the high : 7 ed more than and c: 
sue through the earth ; or that submarine | now found ee “ foal ere looks "like apa | seat of memory by gathering them to ' usually intelligent for one in his conditio b 
aclesn oll Aadal an th aw ‘ound to be all in motion, like the puldn’t ’er ben, Mr. Wilson’s a man jer, so that, having tasted thei geth- | she became somewhat int 7 =e 
ae as that exhibited in our| planets. In with the rest er sperrit.’ And the captain lengthened |I may less rs Sean samp yr qed i interentely Ge: war 
eh thik eis, chethll bommelinntd ha entiwen dea tke Yo. pes : our | outhis face in order to look very serious.! y perceive the bitterness of life.”|~"° °V°mDs she overheard him speak of an 
perienced, and new islands forced up even | space, whithe proper motion through . hy times er squalls is the werry time ie es words in Latin. This excited her long | 
from the depths of the widest oceans eas ‘ Probe may: what, it is not a his sperrit ter show itself. He ollers THE DYING GIRL. curiosity. By kind words she at length me 
We are sometimes i ey u "ae: Probably there is a centre | *** the mos” sperrit jes when a vessel is A little girl lay upon her deat . |succeeded in winning his con . faster 
imes in the habit of com- | of gravi i +a) pi hove down by the wind ri y upo h bed in 8 fidence, when Ev 
plaining of our climate, or of certain in yA a pre pivot round oF! beam ends foads es _ od : ead her) one of our Western cities. Her father he told her that his father was a clergy sont 
, ae " ic isi ; : » Mr. Wilson ?— Geom ‘ 
Genveniences sclding Seat is siithss fppeinins 16s > / - ole visible universe | Why you told us so yerself this adie ee ee He was not a Christian, |™*" whose house was not more than six feathe 
but we ought rather to be thankful that| lions upo ps olutions, requiring mil-|noon. Didn’t yer ?” | but his child had been led to love Him miles from London. The rest of the small 
the portion of our planet’s crust on which | one ae eS Se shough Will pee we coll SR aot ale yay, Cary Sette Bele cite: to « any Seer’ Siew, coplhd hoes on Ting xe. 
ep-akiliis: th net cubjest to thene tensihle : ce abana growing _ nae | —— unto me, and forbid them not, for of lish correspondent in Zion’s Herald : fast t 
: ara - KRG: e » tu i ’ : 
catastrophies which in a few minutes, and TROUBLE IN THE CABIN. red in the face and looked ron Saar - a - kingdom of heaven.’ She The lady instantly took a cab, and stron; 
without the slightest warning, level whole| The author of a book entitled ‘ The Old straightened himself, put his hands into! ed her father to her before she died, row to a respectable-looking parsonage, down 
cities to the ground, or swallow them up| Plantation,’ latel bli the his pockets, and made an effort to whis- | and throwing her arms around his neck,| the rox noble-looking clergyman entered ers, g 
SE i Gamtends of inhelitente ad ’ ely pa ished, gives the | tle. | kissed him, and said : e room, of whom she inqnired if he had on th 
? Sunny qeneng ecient of the troubles| ‘Why you see, captain, he at length| _‘ Father, I have not felt much pl . ae told him of the ragged pick. below 
ofa negro cabin boy, who was on board a | said—* why, you see the fact is—that is, [| Since I have been in Evansville Seeban | Pedh > agg ger The father turned and y 
THE FAMILY. ae in Pea the writer was voyaging. | py pate te cau “ a te see | NOW going to Heaven, and there will be} ‘1 thought my ous ae tka He h aa 
seems the vessel was struck by a squall | thin ing-bottle or some-|"° suffering there, and I shall | left i range -” 
f of that sort, . : { cry no eft us nine months, and we upwa 
For the Youth’s Companion. 2! harms and for a few moments in danger én on otha for my wife who was ag oo. afraid to die, for I |had gone to sea and soliiese: * phase Ne 
AgnReanEne IN EMBRYO. tg eing capsized. One of the passengers, * Of course yer done it fur that,’ said|in bed she also Beery dy = year] ae: Me ectemay of London, but longe 
i BE FIXED STARS. |® man who in pleasant weather was con- the captain; ‘un yer was naterally ina whispered, ‘ Mother, I’m afraid. f a Tt wenpednatd ys ee 
ow, my good brother, we have to: tinually boasting of his courage, found it mighty hurry. We all saw yer was in| don’t love Jesus. Gece oan a = | Bee arranged that he should come sprea 
prepare ourselves for a flight indeed. We |convenient while the storm lasted, to stow — . es that you was nigh on to fall- | him, mother ?” ni ek and see vanes aoe Se ee ns 
. . ’ , . a 
have been talking about. the spaces be- ‘himself ceca ay in Ghee. tate ices dites * donate ihe ona They gently laid her down, and soon recognize his son. wae hea ana ny 
ais na each of the planets, and about the| eS to do so, he ‘played mis- fur that. Un yer not coming back til ''the eee Pema. Hes Soap few tow am aa Se: eee see 
etences to which comets recede from the | chief, as the boys say, and thus gave oc-| squall was over is naterally accounted fur | hour sought the Savior whom his child | al jout ninety wooden troughs, upon legs, huma 
sun in their long journey of (in some in- |casion fur the amusing scene described by yer waitin’ fur to try to wipe up the loved. God heard his prayers, and in Ks a like coffins, in each of which lay a than 
stances) a thousand and perhaps tw o| elow. may si a with the tail of your |little while he rejoieed in hope te ; omy oa pe Pion ain ne ge he sawa ae 
| new * ’ | x : o | ’ -100 ; 
nae years, to the farthest point of| The object that immediately attracted | eo anined ts gtiestne | testing life.’ How often God blesses the | ™¢t his. Nota gone Po rn Me 8 
eir elliptical orbits ; but those distances, ae ne as having caused the merri-|‘t° the captain's banter by evden to eee a loving aiion, euhing | oe grape pee Bear Bice Pa pone 
enormous as they are, contract to mere| 9 the aoe disturbed our discourse, | P®Y damages, and thoroughly pacified the) them the means of bringing their parents eng down, and embracing his father’s searc 
points when compared with those of the| s the _ in-boy, a little negro fellow of YOURS African by presenting him with a leo Him. | knees. The afflicted father bent over him 
nok sean, Qube. think. Sor. 0, @ennat Rogge poe eight or nine years of half dollar, which sent him grinning and jin ws and his tears dropped on the “7 
Steck. at tee. outel quit .atmen aa . os = a poeyene of coarse thick | bowing and pulling a lock of hair on his For the Youth’s Companion. se f be hen came the confession, like 
pe saat ie af sers, a blue and white checked | forehead, back to his duties below deck. THE SABBA hat of the Prodigal Son—full, deep, and A 
p of our system, and the = — at the throat, a black tarpaulin | «Tsay, little fellow,’ I asked, slipping a| Awake! shak TH. piercing. The father’s voice was choked, meeti 
nearest fixed star! You know that light, oe ~ A. pair of low-priced pumps with- | small silver coin into his hand, as he aot Gece oe pea slumbers, rvs he could hardly utter his words of ful dé 
which flies at the rate of 192,000 miles es - ings. The shirt and trousers had |Passed me at the cabin door, ‘ why pe Em oo day! orgiveness. He took his son home; the Ww 
per second, takes eight minutes to come ae Ae = recently donned in'a clean they call you "Possum ?” } To the house of God rent numbers, te: who had run away from home, had went 
SEIS on tad. uo toon than fen me pte ni “s being * wis pen I'se so a 3 *simmons, sah,’ | Every living thing rejoices ache preg es magna = thieves in in bi 
| + es of grease an aconic reply, as he plunged d | Le ae - 8; but the voice of 
what * reach the planet Neptune; but ‘The face very much marred their neatness. | he steep cabin steps. einai, Widens Whe bev tavensed voloes— pou Ps od ee Sak eee amo 
ish oi gen ane nian kicthgue tes the| e face and hands were also pretty well Praise the Lord, and do Hie will eart and brought him to repentance ; and orti 
same ray, flying with the same u | Plastered, in large and frequent spots, with j our last account was that he is in a favor- ae 
nabated | the same materials. Th - | Blessed day of all the seven! able situation fi aa, a it in| 
speed, would require at least three years ine specimen of the Ethio boy was 5 ao SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. | a... no earthly toils or cares sppenntiiialy ned Pe er at ae 7 a 
to reach the nearest fixed star. Now)/® Jjet bl plan race, having ar the sweet commune with Heaven, aes ering 
Sida ls ‘sean tet’ tee phew bn Has Pose aah ecg ioe - = vanens THE EDITOR AND THE PRINCE. | , — the peaceful joys it bears. Here was a brand plucked from the bank 
a steamship would pass over in four hours protruded a little beyond the other ; 1 . The Editor of the Utica Herald lately | Co Phae the Listy Besinlen a burning, but it is only one escape from 90 
with what she would pass over in three —_ and somewhat projecting, and as wind the ruins of ancient Carthage.—/| He hath burst the ne his roa a pene out of thousands of cases, tell, 
years at the same rate of speed. In four| aa rs ‘aaa ; and amass of woolly hair Sauntering ameng the desolations of the| He hath triumphed over death!” porn might be given, in which boys have goin, 
hours at ten miles per hour, her distance | was rt 4 rae pont @ coarse comb, once mighty city, he was met by a compa- | Blessed day,—to man ’twas given dishonored their parents and themselves him | 
easit he tote, afies ee rage ce his head out some inches from | ny of lively midshipmen from an English | By the Pathe of ered rest, by running away from home. *¢ 
A ’ ree +) aed : | er, W i 
years it would be two hundred and sizty- | This queer-looking little fellow was vessel of war, who made him one of their} Made the Sabbath truly blest. Cann. ait 
three thousand miles. Therefore, as anys os in acircle of the passengers, in a party. He soon learned that one of their | . A GOOSE-QUILL. *< - 
to 263,000, so is the distance of Neptune ee excitement. He held number was young Prince Alfred of Eng- A VAGRANT SON. i, hen you were walking along the road a 
to that of the neare 1 OR right hand a greasy-mouthed brown |!and. Quite a discovery. The Yankee) It is said that in |this morning, you picked ups gocee-quill whil 
st fixed star! O Rich-|8tone jug, and in his left a tin can, th Edi London thousands of|@nd stuck it in your hat. It will | 
ard, how the “great” solar system contracts bottom and sides of which were pred: f re oan clipeaiall gti ai | wrotehed persons wander about the strests worth your while, when you yon poke _: 
under this view of the subject ; how small re with some black compound. These 0 - “ene States, seemed to feel him- | &V¢TY night, homeless, and without shel- this evening and have nothing else to do, pei 
our earth looks ; how diminutive its con- craved pig tree with passionate ve- | se ully equal, perhaps a little superior | ter. Upon door-steps they find rest and to —_ at this goose-quill. You will say said 
tinents, its kingdoms, its cities, the 'rolled parairienenet hve — ae ~ neon respects, to the son of even Queen | sleep, or among heaps of shavings in the se life; and « ey a: . 4 
palaces of monarchs, those ismeeinel passengers, as ever ne to the other of the | ¥ !ctorla, and in kindly condescension | timber yards. Often, stupid fi 7 so you have; but did you the s 
. , y now and ¢t ’ P rom the | ever examine one? N ‘ 
themselves! It is well man has an im-| augh was renewed in different vn | 8 a to the best.ef his! effects of beer or rum, they stretch them- | this quill together. mapas: a 
ist eoed, Gitel te exblive eee tage Several times he made an effort to speak |. red 4 emembering that gentlemanly | Selves at full length upon the wharves, | First let me beg you to look at the pe 
orbs, otherwise he would be “less than | = wm poem J but was not able to do so| aR: 0. SR: SE SaEe nobility, we | their half naked bodies livid with cold | quill part, or what is often called the bar- dred 
nothing and vanity.”’ ape = the violence of his excite- | certainly think the conduct of the Editor | and damp with the moisture of the d ’ | = of the quill. Can you tell me of any- er 8¢ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








and cause the union of the two feathers, 
to be as close as it was before. There are 
many hundreds of these hooks in the space 
of an inch, and as those on one side are 
long and bend downwards, and those on 
the other shorter and turn upwards, the 
fastening is most complete. 

Every work of God answers its end 
perfectly. These hooks or teeth of the 
feathers of the quill, which are so very 
small that you must hold them up to the 
light to see them, are of great use to the 
bird. They hold the separate feathers 
fast together, and make the whole feather 
strong. Ifyou rub your finger up and 
down the quill from end to end, the feath- 
ers, give way easily ; but put your fingers 
on the flat part of the feather, above and 
below, and press downwards or upwards, 
and you will find that the feathers resist 
the pressure, and will only yield to force, 
and particularly when the pressure is made 
upwards. 

Now the goose, to which this quill be- 
longed, is not a bird that often takes wing, 
but when a bird that lives upon the wing 
spreads out its feathers upon the air, this 
resistance of the feathers to the pressure 
of the air is of the greatest use to it; and 
very heavy birds are by this and other 
contrivances enabled to fly higher than 


human sight can follow them, and farther | be remembered by all who observed it.— else to finish. 


than the strongest horse can travel on 
the ground. The ostrich, which has no 
such hooks, cannot fly at all, and its feath- 
ers hang drooping and disunited. 
wonderful is this! ‘ Who,” then, ‘ by 
searching can find out God ?”—Banner. 





“IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE, &c.”’ 


A gentleman in one of the city prayer 
meetings, related an incident of his youth- 
ful days, as follows. 


When about seventeen years of age, I 
went some distance from home to engage 
in business. I got acquainted with a 
number of boys of my own age, who 
almost everySabbath desecrated the greater 
portion of that holy day by spending 
it in the country. One Sabbath morning we 
started as usual to go to the place uf gath- 
ering. It was a secluded grove along the 
banks of a creek, about a quarter of a 
mile from the town. One of our company 
hearing the sound of a neighboring church 
bell, stopped and declared his intention of 
going tochurch. Weall gathered around 
him and laughed. One said: 

‘Oh, yes, we have lately discovered an 
evidence of a change in you,’ and suggest- 
ed that, for the fun of the thing we should 
baptize him in the creek. 

He went with us without saying a word, 
while we all marched around him, singing 
and blaspheming. Just before we were 
about to put our threat in execution with 
tears streaming down his cheeks, he 
said ; 

‘ Boys, I am in your power. I haven't 
the strength to resist you, but I want to 
tell you something, and after that, if you 
wish to put me in the creek, do so. Iam 
away from my home a good many hun- 
dred miles. The day I left it, my moth- 
er sent for me to her sick chamber, and 
laying her hand on my head, said to me. 

‘My son, perhaps I shall never see you 
again on earth. Itis hard to part with 
you, but necessity requires it, and I have 
but one admonition to give you. Itis a 
text of Scripture; ‘* My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.”’ 

Thus ended his story: we were so so- 
bered by it that so far from carrying our 
wicked threat into execution, we allowed 
him to pass, and every one of us turned 
and followed him to church. a 


This young man is now among those 
who have lately in New York city, be- 
come the followers of Christ. This re- 
membrance of his mother, and obedience 
to her solemn admonition were, we have 
no doubt blessed by God to his conver- 
tion, 





THE HERO OF OUR SCHOOL. 


It was a beautifnl Sabbath morning on 
which I left my home for the Sabbath 
school. As 1 approached near the church 
door, I observed on the opposite side of 
the way five boys, apparently in close con- 
versation. Three of them were shoeless, 
and one coatless. The other I almost 
immediately recognized as one of our most 
devoted scholars, who appeared to be 
talking to his associates very esrnestly 
and they listening very attentively. Sur- 
mising his object, I concluded to secrete 
myself and bide the result. I wondered 
how boys, who had always been in the 
habit of spending their Sabbaths in the 
Streets, could have been brought on such 
a lovely day, so near a place of worship; 
but the presence of ‘ Our Johnnie’ in the 
group furnished a ready solution to my 
query. Seldom have I observed greater 
effort than was manifested by him in en- 
deavoring to accomplish his work. Suc- 
cess for a long while appeared to be hope- 
leas. He had succeeded thus far, and 


should he give it up? No. He was 
one of the ‘ Try’ boys, who knew no such 
word as fail, and never, as long as there 
was a ‘rag of canvas’ left, would he de- 
spair. 

The boys appeared determined, so was 
Johnnie. Suddenly the sweet music of 
the hundred voices of the children already 
assembled in ‘ Our Sabbath Home,’ as it 
sounded through the open doors and win- 
dows, fell upon their ears, they appeared 
to be spell-bound ; perhaps they had nev- 
er listened to such melody before. The 
three shoeless boys were moved, as they 
said to their associate, 

* Come, let’s go in.’ 

Johnnie, too, felt big with expectation. 
He pleaded—they all pleaded with him— 
but in vain. There was something that 
prevented—what was it? He suddenly 
stopped—thought for a moment—conclud- | 
|ed that the reason why the boy would| 
not enter the room, was the fear of being | 
laughed at, on account of his being with- 
outa jacket. He immediately pulled his| 
own coat from his back, put it on the! 
coatless boy, led him, followed by the} 
other three, in triumph into the school, | 
seated them in his own class, amid the | 

| 











admiration of all in the room. 
Heroic boy! His noble action will ever | 


| Never shall I forget my emotions. The 
| Scene inspired me with new zeal to labor 
in the Sabbath School cause. 


Would | 
| something of the devotion of that boy.— | 
If we had, in a very few months there, 
would scarcely be a child within a mile of | 
‘Our Sabbath Home’ unblessed with the/ 
precious instructions of the Sabbath) 
| School.— Monthly Casket. 








DUTIFUL JIM. 


There was a poor widow, she lived in a cot, 

She scarcely a blanket to warm her had got ; | 
er windows were broken, her walls were allbare, | 

And the cold winter wind often whistled in there. | 


Poor Susan was old, and too feeble to spin, | 
Her forehead was wrinkl+d, her hands they were thin; | 
Ard she must have starved, as so many have done, } 
If she had not beea blessed with a good little son. 


But he loved her well, like a dutiful lad, 

He thought her the very best friend that he had; 
And now to neglect or forsake her he knew 

Was the most wicked thing he could possibly do. 


For he was quite healthy, and active, and stout, 
While his poor mother hardly could bobble about: 
And he gy 4 it bis duty and greatest delight, 
To work for his living from morning to night. 


80 he went every morning, as gay as a lark, 

And worked all day long in the shop till *twas dark ; 
Then came home again to his dear mother’s cot, 
And joyfully gave her the wages he got. 

And oh ! how she loved him! how great was her joy, 
To think her dear Jim was a dutiful boy! 

Her arm round his neck she would tenderly cast, 
And kiss his red cheek, while the tears trickled fast. 


Oh, then, was not little Jim happier far, 

Than naughty, and idle. and wicked boys are? 
For, as long as he lived ’twas his comfort and joy, 
To think he’d not been an undutiful boy. 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
A LITTLE STORY FOR A LITTLE 
GIRL. 

‘I want to do something,’ said Mary| 
B. to her mother, one morning after she) 
had fed her canary birds. 

‘ What do you wish to do,’ replied her 
mother. 

‘I should like to do some kind of cook- 
ing. I am so tired of getting lessons, and 
sewing my doll’s clothes. I wish I could 
make some pies. I’ve seen Ellen make 
them a great many times, and I know 
just how she puts the things together; 
and one day she let me make one all 
alone.’ 

‘ Well you may try, perhaps you will 
find it more difficult than you suppose. 

‘Oh! thank you, thank you, mother. I 
know I can make them. Won't it beso 
nice to have some pies that I have made 
all alone. And won't father be pleased 
to eat one of my little pies. I will get 
Ellen to show me where the things are.’ 

‘No, my dear, Ellen is very busy this 
morning ; if you cannot find all that you 
want, I will assist you. You must get 
your apples first,—pare and slice them.— 
Then butter your plates, and get some 
flour. You may have some cream to 
make the pastry with instead of butter 
and lard, as it is more wholesome. 

*Mother, I don’t think it will be so 
good, for I saw Ellen putin ever so much 
butter. I saw her use a whole plate full 
the other day and some lard too, and you 
know how nice her pies always are.’ 

‘I don’t want you to make your pies 
so, for they are not good for children.— 
Now you may put your cream and flour 
together with alittle salt. When you 
have made the paste stiff enough, take a 
small piece and roll it out as large as the 
plate. Cut it off very even with a sharp 





knife, on the edge of the plate—then put 
in your apples, sugar, water, and a little 
salt. A half teaspoonful of flour will 
make the juice nicer, and some spice, if 
you want it.’ 

‘Oh! I know all about it. I can’make 
them, you see ifI can’t. I shall. put the 
covers on, and bake them so nice that they 
will look just like any body’s pies. But I 
don’t want any spice in them for I don’t 
love it. 

Mary was an ambitious little girl of 
nine years, and quite inclined to think 
that what she saw others do, she could do 
herself. She found it rather harder to 
roll out her pastry than she supposed, 
but she persevered till she made five quite 
good looking pies. Her arms and shoul- 
ders ached a good deal, but she didn’t 
complain much, for she was afraid her 
mother would think she wasn’t strong 
enough to do such work. 

Little girls often find it easier to look 
on and see others work, than to do it 
themselves, and often give up after they 
commence a piece of work, for somebody 
But I hope those who 
read this, will follow Mary B.’s example, 
and persevere till they accomplish what- 


How | that we could all have infused within us |&Ver they undertake. 





HARRY LOCKWOOD. 

Poor little Harry Lockwood had seen 
hard times in his short life. First his 
father was a notorious drunkard, and 
often confined in the jail. His mother 
was always sickly and broken-hearted till 
her death, which had taken place only a 
year previous. His oldest brother, who 
supported the family, and was an honest, 
hard-working mechanic, fell from the 
scaffolding of a house and was killed.— 
His little sister died of consumption, con- 
sequent upon exposure one night, when 
the wicked father locked her up in a cold 
damp cellar. So you see that Harry’s 
twelve years were literally crowded with 
misery. He had seen, alas, the awful 
end of his father, who died in a drunken 
fit, cursing his Maker ; and it is no won- 
cer that his face wore a sorrowful look as 
he trudged along with his basket of clothes 
shaking, almost crying with the cold. 

Harry had no vices. His mother’s con- 
stant prayers, care, and anxiety for him, 
had hitherto kept him free from the vile 
sins of the city; and his father’s terrible 
example bad prevented him from loving 
the poisonous drink, by which the wicked 
one ruins so many souls. A relative had 
undertaken to keep him for a while but 
times were hard, and Harry must earn his 
own living. 

[t was a very handsome house that the 
boy stood before at last; and oh, how his 
heart beat when he went upthe yard to 
the back door and tremblingly knocked, 
then handed in his little note, in which a 
good friend had spoken of his honesty, 
and recommended him as a boy of very 
fair character. 

‘Oh, you're the boy that was coming 
to work here!’ exclaimed the little home- 
ly woman who answered the knock.— 
‘ Ain’t you jest as cold as you can be ?— 
Come right in and give yourself a warm- 
n , 


we 


g- 

The heart that had beat with fear now 
leaped with joy. Blessed, blessed words 
of kindness !—the precious coin of heav- 
en—oh, how much better than silver and 
gold! That boy’s whole body glowed 
with the warmth of his heart. He went 
in and stood before the shining fire—how 
grateful it was ! 

* Well, my little fellow, I’m the house- 
keeper here—you and I shall be good 
friends, won’t we ?” 

‘I guess so, ma’am,’ replied Harry, 
looking up with a timid smile. 

* And | guess so too, ’cause I love chil- 
dren when they try to do right. Got any 
father ?” 

‘ No’m,’ said Harry, looking serious. 

* Oh !—Got any mother ?” 

The boy shook his head. 

* Brothers nor sisters ?” 

His lip quivered and the tears began 
to fall—he turned away suddenly. 

‘Dear heart!’ exclaimed the house- 
keeper then, ‘ I hope you’ve got Christ.— 
He’s better than father and mother, 
brother and sister.’ 

‘ Then I hope you’ve got Christ.’ how 
these words ran in his ears! Lonely, 
hopeless, sad as he was, oh, what would 
he give ifhe had but one friend who could 
be all these to him! Wherever he went 
he heard it; amid the rumbling of the 
wheels, in the stillness of midnight—when 
he woke up, when he lay down. Sud- 
denly, one evening it occurred to him that 
he would ask Christ to be his friend. So 
he knelt by his bed, and, as he prayed, 
almost expected to see a shining figure 
beside him. No bright angel came to 
him, however, but, instead, a sweet and 





gentle peace seemed flowing into his heart, 
and that moment he feit that he had Christ 
and loved him too. 

Oh,what a happy boy he was after that! 
How he loved to get alone with his Sav- 
iour and tell him all his little trials, and 
ask him for a blessing, which the dear 
Saviour never failed to give. After that 
he never felt alone, never; Christ was 
with him everywhere, as he will be with 
you, my dear reader, if you only seek him 
and serve him. And remember, religion 
is good and precious, most precious when 
sorrows and afflictions assail us. Nothing 
else will make us happy then. 





A LESSON FROM THE BIRDS. 

‘See how it rains, rains, rains,’ said 
little Mary Jellis, as she gazed from the 
closet window of her mother’s chamber, 
longing to see the shower cease and the 
sun shine out bright and clear again.— 
‘Oh! mamma, it will never stop, and Ido 
hate rainy weather.’ Just then a little 
bird, whose nest hung from a tree not far 
off, broke out into one of his sweetest 
strains, and Mary listened wonderingly. 

‘Hark, daughter, hear what the bird 
says,’ said her good mamma, who observ- 
ed the fixed attention of her little one. 

‘Why, it only sings,’ answered Mary. 

‘Yes; but while you are fretting and 
whining in this nice, large room, with all 
your playthings around you, and doll 
waiting to be dressed, birdie sings from 
the dripping bushes as though he would 
remind you that ‘ God makes the rain fall !’ 
See how his throat swells.’ 

Mary looked up to the branches, and 
sure enough, there he was, warbling mer- 
rily, and when his sung had ceased, she 
said it was because she had quit murmur- 
ing at the weather. 

The next day, Anna Grey came over to 
spend the day with her friend, and while 
they played together on the green grass, 
Anna suddenly laid by her doll, and ran 
towards the house. 

‘ Why do you go away?’ cried’ Mary, 
surprised at her sudden freak. 

‘Oh! it is so hot, we can’t play out of 
doors. Ido wish the sun would go un- 
der a cloud, and stay there a good bit.’ 

* Why, hear that little bird in the bush,’ 
answered Mary, laughing in her sleeve, as 
she remembered her rainy-day lesson. 

* Well, what of it?’ 

‘Why, it says, God makes the sun shine, 
and Mary forthwith related her exveri- 
ence with the bird. From that day to 
this, Mary and Anna are content with 
either rain or sunshine, for they recollect 
the lesson of the birds.—Little Pilgrim. 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Bronchial Troches. 
Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Troches. 
Troches. 
“ Pre-eminently the first and best.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“‘T recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 
“ Great service in subduing Hoarseness.”’ 
REV. DANIEL WISE, NEW YORK. 
“ I have proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.”’ 
REV. H. W. WARREN, BUSTON, 
“ Great benefit in affections of the Bronchial Organs.’’ 
DR. J. F: W. LANE, BOSTON. 
“ A simple and elegant combination for coughs, &c.”” 
DR. G. F. BIGELOW, B°STON. 
** Contain no opium or ryt injurious.” 
DR. A. A. HAYES, CHEMIST, BOSTON. 
“‘ Very beneficial in clearing the throat when compelled 
to speak though poate | from Cold.’’ 
REV. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, 8ST. LOUIS. 
“1 heartily unite in the above commendations.” 
REV, M. SCHUYLER, ST. LOUIS. 
“A friend having tried many remedies for Asthma with 
no benefit, found relief from the Troches. 
REV. D. LETTS, FRANKFORT, ILL. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, 25 cents per Box. 
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CAPT. RUSSEL’S WATCHWORD. 
THIs DAY PUBLISHED, 


AN original and deeply interesting work with the above 
title. The scenes and incidents are drawn from life, 
and laid in old Essex County, Mass. 
charming Juvenple in terms EH extended to por- 
tray its merits, would far exceed the limits ofa Dewspa- 
per advertisement. It must be read to be ap 


To speak of this | d 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored to 
produce the most effectual alternative that can be 
made. It isa concentrated extract of Para tarsaparilla, 
89 compined with other substances of still greater alter- 
native power as to affurd an effective antidote fo: the 
diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed tocure It is believed 
that such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer from 
Strumous complaints,and that one which will accom- 
lish their cure must prove of immense service to this 
arge class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex- 
ment on many of the worst cases te be found of the 
followi i 
Scrofula and Scroful Complai Krup and 
Eruptive Direases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotches, Tumors, 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and Syphilitic Affec-. 
tions, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Neurelgie or Tie Dou 
joureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, t-rysipelas, 
Bose or 8t. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole class of 
complaints arising from impurity of the blocd. 
This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when takenin the spring, to expel the foul hu 
mors whica festeria the blood at that season of the year 
B; the timely expulson of them many rankling disorders 
are nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
this remedy, spare th lves from the end of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
System will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the body 
by an alternative medicine. Cleanse out the yitiated 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it wi en 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; 
cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tel) 
you when. Even when no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Ke h healthy, and all is well; but 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must go 
wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered or 
overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 
of accomplishing these ends. But the world has been 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be- 
cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claim- 
ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 
ing to be concentrated extracts of it, contain but little 
of the virtue of Sarsaparilla, or any thing else. 

During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending “oe a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla for one dollar. Most of these have been frauds upon 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsapa- 
rilla, but often no curative properties whatever. ience, 








bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 
the various extracts of darsaparilla which flood the mar- 
ket, until the name itself is justly despised, and has be- 

me synony with imposition and cheat. Still we 
call this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the load of 
obloquy which rests upnn it. And ‘we think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 
cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE »Y 
Weeks & Potter, Chas. 
Co.,8. N. & W.A. B 





T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
os . rewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per k ottlo ; Six Bottles for $5. 
ote ™ 


GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 509 WASHINGTON 8T., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 
By Mrs. OLipHant, Author of '- Margaret Maitland.”’ 
l6mo. cloth. 63 cents. 

CHABMING story, full of fascination to all children 

and youth, and teaching the best lessons of virtue 
and piety. It willcarry sunny hours and nobler aims 
into many family circles. 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
of Home Education and Entertainment. By 8. Prov? 
Newcombs. With numerous illustrations. i6mo. cloth 


cents. 

This little volume furnishes an inexh ib} 
instruction and amusement in the home circle. 
THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; or, 

Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charae- 

ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WILLIAM M. THayER, 

author of “The Poor Girl and True Woman.”— 
16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

** One of the best books for boys with which we have 
met for years.’’—[Chicago Herald. 

“ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the at- 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader.””— 
(N.Y. Evangelist. 

** We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.”’—[Pres- 
byterian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRL. AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 
of Woman’s Success, dra@n from the life of Mary Lyon 
and others. A Book for Girls. By Wititam M. 
TuHarek, author of “*The Poor Boy and Merchant 
Prince.”” 16mo cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyon is the central 
figure of the book, but ill tions of its hings are 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women. 

Parents will find the above ‘Companion Books” ad- 
mirably adapted for presente to a son and daughter. 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. 








store o: 





This series of works for youth is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every- 
dayfflife, in city and country, mingling important moral 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful tinformation.— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but aconnecting thread 
runs through the whole. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND 
OF THE 
Higher Christian Life, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


F an extraordinary and STEADILY INCREASING sALB— 
the unanimous voice of the press, and a testimony of a 
‘cloud of witnesses” whose spiritual life has been quick- 
ened by its perusal, be any criterion of its value, then 
joes 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE 








nits p e gi has dove an in- 
valuable service to the youth of our land, by inciting in 
their minds a laudible ambition to excel and a determin- 
ation to overcome difficulties by the magic power of the 
“* Watch word.” Let all lovers of good books—good in 
the best and most comprehensive sense of the term, pro- 
cure a copy of Capt. Russel. is counsels will be found 
invaluable, and the “‘ Watch-word”’ a talisman in any 
condition of life. 


fllustrated 12:0. Price 75 Cents. 
HENRY HOYT, 


9 COKNHILL, BOSTON. 
l4—tw 


Now READY 
PALISSY, 
THE HUGUENOT POTTER! 
ISTORY is a marvellous preacher, and life experiences 
ion reveal ch >) an 


e of p id tell 
us of what sort it is as prosperity cannot. 

Pa issy was one of the mobility of nature, and though 
born in the lap of poverty, his comprehensive mind, un- 
waveri ergistence in the cause of right, and HIGH 
moral courage in an age when to profess Christianity was 
to bare the neck to the axe, have secured him a high 
place in the annals of history. This work has to do with 
facts and facts alone, and is destined to a wide sale and 
still wider influence Beautifully executed illustrations 
enbatice the value of almost any work—PaLtssy has 
eighteen exceedingly choice and finely executed ones, 
giving the book a gem-like appearance. 

12mo. Price 75 cents. 


HENRY HOYT, 
9 CORNHILL. 








stand p ly in the foremo:t rank of chrtstianis- 
ing influences in our midst. No Christian can read this 
work without receiving an essential impulse in the heay- 
enward direction. His views as a DISCIPLE will be broad- 
er and more expansive—his aims infinitely higher and 
more comprehensive, while his heart will made more 
tender, loving and child-like than before he sat down to 
its perusal. 

Sent ie os to any part of the country on receipt of 


the price, $ 
HENRY HOYT, 
9 CORNHILL. 
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EDDING'’S RUSSIA SALVE.—Volumes might be 
written to show the benefits esulting from the use of 
this Sovereign Remedy. It has been tested, and in every 
ease brought to our notice, it has speedily and effectual- 
ly cured all kinds of cuts, wounds, buros, corns, &o.— 
Sold everywhere for 25 cents a box. 4 





BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
The Best Steck 
AND GREATEST VARIZTY OF 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
; Ever offered in this market. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO. 
OAK HALL, 


32 & 34 North Street, Beston, Mass, 
18—2m 
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PAUL AT ATHENS. 

To the Sabbath School in W- 
Myr Dear Youne Frienys:—In my last I 
told you something about the temples in 





Athens, to which Paui alluded in his sermon 
on Mars Hill. 

If you read a little further in the 17th chap- 
ter of Acts, you will see that in the 29th verse 
he alludes to the statues, with which these 
temples and other parts of the city were so 
abundantly adorned. He told them that they 
“ ought not to think that the Godhead is like 
unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and 
man’s device.” 

If Paul came into the city, as is supposed, 
by the Peiraie gate, he must have seen at his 
very entrance statues of Neptune, Minerva, 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mercury and the Muses. And 
wherever he went, and whichever way he 
turned, his eyes must have rested on statues of 
some of their numerous deities. 

If he visited the Acropolis, the highest and 
most sacred part of the city, he must have seen 
there, besides hundreds of others, three re- 
markable statues of Minerva. One of these, 
the most ancient, was made of olive wood, and 
was reported to have fallen fromheaven. The 
second, was about forty feet high, and was one 
of the most celebrated statues inthe world. It 
was made of ivory, ornamented with gold, and 
was the work of Phidias, the most renowned of 
the Athenian sculptors. It is estimated to have 
cost more than $500,000. The third was still 
larger. The figure of the goddess was more 
than 50 feet high, and as it was mounted on a 
pedestal, the crest of the helmet, and the point 
of the spear,—for she was represented as an 
armed warrior,—were not less than 70 feet 
from the ground. And as the Acropolis itself 
was several handred feet above the rest of the 
city, the glittering crest and spear could be 
seen from a great distance. I[t is very likely 
that Paul first saw them from the deck of the 
ship in which he came to Athens. This statue 
was made of the brazen spoils which the 
Athenians had taken from the Persians, in the 
battle of Marathon, about 550 years before 
Paul’s visit. It was still standing about 350 
years atter; but nothing of it now remains ex- 
cept a part of the pedestal on which it stood. 

In another part of the city therg was a very 
famous statue of Jupiter, which was made of 
the same materials with the second one of 
Minerva above described, and by the same 
artist. But time would fail me to speak at 
large of the numberless representations of their 
deities with which Athens abounded, “graven 
by art and man’s device.” 

Paul went on to tell the Athenians, that God 
now commanded them to repent of their idola- 
tries ; and to enforce this exhortation, he in- 
formed them that God had appointed a day of 
judgment, and that Jesus Christ, whom he had 
raised from the dead, was to be the righteous 
judge. . 

The Athenians did not treat Paul’s preaching 
as they ought to have done. Some of them 
made sport of the very idea of a resurrection ; 
others said they would hear him some other 
time,—a polite way of getting rid of him for 
the present. But there were a few of them 

who believed what Paul preached. One of 
these was Dionysius, the Areopagite, or one of 
the Judges of the principal court of Athens, 
which was called the court of Areopagus, be- 
cause it held its meetings on Mars Hill, where 
Paul preached. There is a tradition that this 
Dionysius was the first minister of the church 
in Athens. However this may have been, 
there was a church afterwards built at the foot 
of Mars Hill, which was called by his name, 
and of which a part of the foundation is still to 
be seen. 

The Greeks take much pride in the remains 
of their ancient art,—the temples and the 
statues which [ have described ; and they are 

much pleased to have people come from other 
and distant countries to see them. They still 
use the same language that they used when 
Pau! was there,—the same language in which 
he preached to them. To be sure it has 
changed some in 1800 years ; but the change 
is more in the way of pronouncing it, than in 


the words themselves. 


If Paul could visit Athens now, he would’ 


find many things changed. He would see, as 
I’have said, the remains of some of the old 
temples; he would be reminded of their an- 
cient objects of worship by seeing the streets 
named from Minerva, Neptune, Mercury, 
Bacchus, &c. He would see a large unfinish- 
ed cathedral, over the door of which he would 
recognize the first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet, Alpha and Omega, to denote that it 


would see, if he were there in the month of 
May, huge barricades of wheat sheaves, and 
horses treading out the grain: he would see 
the telegraphic wires extending down to the 
Piraeus, the port where he landed, from whence 
they plunge into the sea, and stretch across its 
bed to Constantinople. And soon, if not al- 
ready, he would see the city lighted by gas, 
and hear the shrill neigh of the iron horse, as 
he rashes, with his long train of cars, by the 
foot of Mars Hill. And I believe one of the 
things that would please him best ‘would be, to 
see carried about, from door to door, the little 
paper, not so large as your Youth’s Companion, 
but printed on eight pages instead of four, en- 
titled, “ The Star of the East,”the only one, of a 
score of newspapers in Athens, which now ad- 
vocates the same doctrines which he preached 
there. And I think it would please him better 
still to go to the prayer-meeting, where the 
Editor of that paper, and the chief printer, and 
a few others like minded, meet every week to 
pray that the same gospel which he preached 
may be again preached and believed among 
their countrymen. Lanpor. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


Westfield, Feb. 15, 1859. 
Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please find one 
dollar for the Youth’s Companion for the year 
1859. Ihave taken this valuable paper about 
eight years, and cannot part with it. [t is read 
by all the family, young and old. 

Youn respectfully, E. D. 


Enfield Centre, Jan. 17, 1859. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please 
find one dollar, for which please send me the 
Companion for this year. We have taken it 
two years, and father says he had rather stop 
all his other papers than the Companion. 
Yours &c., A. L. C 





VARIETY. 


SEARCHING FOR A LOST CHILD. 


Many apparently trivial traits in the dispo- 
sition of animals, which are of great use to 
woodsmen, are omitted in books of natural his- 
tory ; chiefly from ignorance, no doubt. One 
of these is the disposition of a horse, when 
frightened, to run against the wind, if any is 
blowing. Thousands of horses which would 
be otherwise irrevocably lost annually, on this 
frontier, are recovered by observing this simple 
rule in pursuit. 

All animals have similar inexplicable traits 
in their disposition ; and men are no exception 
to the rule. White men, when they are scared, 
will retreat in the same direction in which they 
came. The Indians know this, and lay their 
plans accordingly ; and many a an com- 
pany has been cat to pieces, simply from igno- 
rance of this fact. But those who understand 
these matters, when they find it 'y to 


where the Lyceum of Aristotle was in his day, Lr} the house, hovers. | oy i ov a Paka sa eee im the eu 
A : great observing the characteristic mode ea wi le, wou e wo! 
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an easy dexterity, which did not allow of the 
escape of a single crumb, and in drinking they 
occasionally held the cup at some distance, 
and poured the tea in a stream into their 
mouths, without spilling a drop. As in all 
Japanese houses, the apartments were unin- 

bered with furniture, no beds, tables, or 
chairs being used throughout the empire, where 
the carpet of soft matting is the invariable bed 
and seat ; but the ceilings and staircases were 
of fine cedar, chequered with plates of gold of 
the most curious workmanship, and bordered 
with a variety of costly ornaments. There is 
no danger of housebreaking in Japan, the peo- 
ple universally being as honest as their women 
are modest and virtuons, and as their oratory is 
eloquent as their language.”—.2 T'raveller in 
Japan. 





That I am standing by thy lowly grave, 
That over me is passing life’s rough wave, 
And I away from thee ? 


How memory doth recall 

Thy stately form, and all thy graces rare. 
Thine eye of blue, thy face so sweet and fair— 
I see them all! 


All, all return to me, 

As here I sit and muse upon the past ; 

1 would my childhood’s dream might ever last, 
And I remain with thee. 


I think of youthful days, 

Dear mother; of thy kindness, tried so much ; 
Of thy love and putience, shown to such 
Young, childish ways ; 


Thy tender sympathy 

With all my little griefs and petty cares— 
How oft I miss thee, when my life now wears 
Sad looks to me. 


Mother, | love this spot ; 
The white-rose waves its fragrance, pure and 


sweet, 
Above thy head ; ah, may it ever wave, 
When I am not. 
Its leaves must bow, 
And autumn gales must bear them far away ; 
My mother, ’tis thine emblem, dust, 
Is on thy brow. 


But looking far above 

The scene of trial { am passing here, 

To thy blest home beyond this lower sphere, 
Where all is love, 


I seem to see thee withtheangelic throng, 

With waving palm, and vesture snowy-white, 

ven those streets with ever new delight, 
inging the unknown song. 


Oh for a clearer light! 

I'll patient walk in the appointed way, 

Until my Lord shall call to purer day, 

And no more night.—Ch, Intelligencer. 


A SWEARER ALONE WITH GOD. 
A carrier in a large town in Yorkshire heard 
his carter one day in the yard swearing dread- 
fully at his horses. The carrier was a man 
who feared God, spent his Sabbaths asa teach- 
er in a Sunday school, and endeavored to pro- 
mote the spiritual good of his fellow creatures. 
He was shocked to hear the terrible oaths that 





make a hasty retreat, always do so in a straight 
line, and in a direction different from the one 
in which they came. 
We frequently see notices in northern papers 
of children being lost. Such things rarely oc- 
cur op this frontier; though children often 
wander, and there are but few neighbors to 
help search for them. Perhaps, the cause of 
humanity ray be subserved by publishing a 
few rules to be observed in such searches.— 
Any child will make a track or trail plain 
enough to be followed by the eye, over any 
ground, unless there be much passing of men 
or animals to spoil the trail ; and it can be fol- 
lowed by almost any person of good sight, al- 
though he may not have had any previous ex- 
rience. Go to the place where the child was 
ast seen, and look for the trail, glancing along 
the ground with a sharp scanning look; when 
it is found, a faint kind of a line will be seen, 
which may be followed at a fast walk, till a 
well-defined track occurs. If the trailer stops 
to look for tracks, he will probably lose the 
trail, and must go back and take it up again 
with the same ——— glance along the 
round. ‘The trail which hunters and Indians 
ollow skilfully, is not so much composed of 
tracks or footprints, as of indescribable little 
signs, such as leaves and blades of grass bent 
or turned, twigs broken, and other things so 
small and faint that they cannot be shown to 
any one, yet which, when all put together, 
make a kind of line along the ground, which 
line can be seen by a rapid glancing look, but 
which will disappear when looked at steady.— 
The trail of a human being is more easily fol- 
lowed than that of any other creature, because 
there is a kind of purpose in it, different from 
the trail of irrational animals. A child will 
change its course around every thick clump of 
bushes, and go nearly straight where the 
ground is open. If it is scared and running, it 
will run from the wind, if much is blowing, 
and from any voice it hears; in such cases, 
therefore, it is not good policy to call much 
upon the lost child’s name. 


THE JAPANESE MODE OF FEEDING. 

“T had the audacity to intrude my presence 
into one of the houses, the door being open. [ 
found two ladies anda gentleman sitting cross- 
legged after the manner of the Turks and Per- 
sians, on a thickly carpeted floor, eating con- 








is dedicated to the worship of Him who is the 
First and the Last: he would see not far from 
it a modest little Protestant church, called by 
his own name ; at the distance of about a mile 
east from Mars Hill, he would see the spacious 


front of the palace of King Otho; and near it, | returned by the 


fectionery and drinking tea. My appearance 
evidently startled thee but oer ch quate | 
culation I pacified them, and pulled out a 
sketch of the sloop and harbor, that | had just 
taken, I indicated my recent arrival by her.— 
But I could not ryt de- 
perture with many bows, which were politely 


r ded through the yard. He went up to 
the young man, who was just setting off with 
his cart for Manchester, and kindly expostulat- 
ed with him on the enormity of his sin, and 
then added: ‘But if thou wilt swear, stop till 
thou get through the turnpike on S—— Moor, 
where none bnt God and thyself can hear. He 
then put ‘ The Swearer’s Prayer’ into his hand, 
and left him. The poor fellow cracked his 
whip and pursued his journey; but he could 
not get over his master’s words. Sometime 
after, his master observed him in the yard, and 
was very much surprised to see him so altered. 
There was a seriousness and quietness about 
him which he had never seen before; and he 
often seemed as if he had something to say 
which he could not get out. At length, his 
master was so struck with his manner, that he 
asked him if he wanted anything. ‘Ah! mas- 
ter,’ said he, ‘do you remember what you said 
to me about swearing, and the tract you gave 
me? I was thunderstruck. { went on the 
road, and I got through the turnpike, and 
reached S—— Moor; and there I thought that 
though I was alone, yet God was with me ; and 
I trembled to think how He had been with me, 
and had known all my sins and follies all my 
life long. My sins came to my remembrance; 
I was siraid thet he would strike me dead ; and 
I thank God that I have been roused to seek 
after the salvation of my poorsoul.’ The mas- 
ter, as may be sup , Was overjoyed to hear 
the young man’s confession ; and it is gratify- 
ing to know that his subsequent conduct gave 
proof of his having ceased to be a slave to sin. 
‘ A word spoken in due season, how good is it!’ 


A BEAR STORY. 

The following incident is told in a very plea- 
sant letter from a young friend in California.— 
The letter is dated at “ Mountain Home.” 

“It was a fine autumn afternoon, when my 
father and [ were at work thirty rods from the 
house, just at the foot of a steep hill, about three 
rods long. I had been shooting some quails, and 
had left the gun, as I supposed, at the stack, 
between where we were and the house. All 
of a sudden we heard a strange noise on the 
hill above us, and as it ceased, a drove of hogs 


and see what was the matter; so, shouldering 
his axe, he climbed over the fence and started 
up the hill. He bad not advanced more than a 
step or two when, on looking at the top, I saw 
an old bear, followed by a cub; both were 
running down at the top of their speed. What 
was to be done? father had no chance to 


tome. I was there in an instant. Imagine 


‘ward, and it made such an impression upon me, 


two years 860 I can still remember the 
TO MY MOTHER. minutest details as though they took place but 
Mother, and can it be an hour back.”—Merry’s Museum. 


came rushing down. Father said he would go 


my disappointment when I perceived that my 
gun was not there, I could not get help; the 
only persons within a mile were my mother and 
sisters. I turned round, not knowing what to 
do next. Did my eyes deceive me? it could 
not be. Yes, there was my father, climbing 
over the fence. My surprise and joy knew no 
bounds, I had scarcely expected to see bim 
on his feet again, It seems that the cub ran 
off, and the bear, after biting father, followed 
it. _The whole time from when I first saw the 
bear until I saw father climbing over the fence, 
might have been two minutes. 

“'The upshot of the matter was, that father 
was unable to get about for six weeks after- 


that although the events just narrated occurred 


CANINE IMPUDENCE. 


I soon had to remove my tent, from the cir- 
cumstance that their famishing dogs, which 
they kept for the purpose of hunting and draw- 
ing their sleds in winter, contrived to carry off 
all my provisions, and seemed likely to serve 
me in the same way. This will appear by no 
means improbable, when I state that, while I 
was one evening finishing a sketch, sitting on 
the ground alone in my tent, with my candle 
stuck in the earth at my side, one of these 

daci brutes uncer iously dashed in 
through the entrance, seized the burning can- 
dle in his jaws, and bolted off with it, leaving 
me in total darkness.— Wanderings of an Artist 
among the Indians of North America. 


ONE LANGUAGE. 


] have heard of a Hindoo and a New Zea- 
lander who met upon the deck of a missionary 
ship. They had been converted from their 
heathenism, and were brothers in Christ, but 
they could not speak to each other. They 
pointed to their Bibles, shook hands, smiled in 
one another’s faces, but that was all. At last 
a happy thought occurred tothe Hindoo. With 
a sudden joy he exclaimed, ‘ Hallelujah!’ the 
New Eiclontes, in delight, cried out, ‘ Amen!’ 
Those two words, not found in their own 
heathen tongues, but given them by the Gos- 
pel, were to them the beginning again of ‘ one 
language and one speech.’ 





AMUSING INSTANCE OF BREVITY. 


At a late Printer’s Festival in New York, a 
gentleman connected with the Tribune said : 
“Terms of compliment and affection are 
necessarily left out of telegraphic despatches, 
and it is wonderful how much can be said in a 
few words. A friend of mine went last week 
to St. Louis, and familiarly telegraphed to his 
wife in this city, ‘ What have you for breakfast, 
and how is the baby ? She'tele raphed back, 
* Buckwheat cakes, and the measles.’ ” 


COME BY TELEGRAPH. 


A few days since an Irish woman came to 
my office, in Elmira, to send a telegraphic dis- 





minutes after I told her her message was at 
Corning. ‘Oh, murther! said she. She still 
hung around the office-window, evidently wait- 
ing for something, when | interrogated her if 
she desired anything further. 
*No, plase ; I’m waiting for the tin dollars.’ 
I then asked if she expected the money to 
come on the telegraph ? 
‘ Shure, yes, ov coorse ; that’s what’s kapin’ 
me here.’ 
{ explained to her that the money could not 


for it at the post-office. 

‘Shure an’ I’ve paid yez for sendin’ for the 
money, an’ ov coorse [ thought it would cum 
by the telegraf.’ 





‘ Put your tongue out a little further,’ said a 
physician to a female patient; ‘a little further, 
ma’am, if you please—a little further still.’ 

‘Why, doctor, do you think there is no end 
to a woman’s tongue ?” cried the fair invalid. 


A fellow seven feet high passed through 
Charleston on his way to California. On being 
asked why he ventured upon so hazardous a 
journey, he replied, ‘that they didn’t want him 
any longer down in Maine.’ 


“ He that would thrive 
Must rise at five ; 
Ife that hath thriven 
May lie till seven ; 
He who will not thrive 
May sleep until eleven.’ 
Use Riest Worps.—‘ Doctor,’ said a de- 
spairing patient to his physician, ‘I am ina 
dreadful state, I can neither /ay nor set; what 
shall ee a Prag 
‘ Why, then,’ repli e doctor, ve ve- 
ly, ‘I think you had better—roost.’ rite 


Dr. Kane relates that when, one day, worn 
out with fatigue, he turned into an Esquimaux 
hut to 
ess of the wigwam covered him up with some 
of her own habiliments, and gave him her baby 
for a pillow. 


Some one was telling an Irishman that some 
body had eaten ten saucers of ice cream; 
whereupon Pat shook his head. ‘So you don’t 
believe it? With ashrewd nod, Pat answer- 
ed, ‘I belave in the crame, but not in the sau- 
cers.’ 


When a party of four have devoured two 
pints of strawberries what term should we ap- 
ply to them? We should say there’s a quartet. 





escape ; they would spring upon him in an in- 
stant. Oh! there they were. Father raised 
his axe as the old bear advanced with her 
mouth wide open; but before he could strike 





nm standing party. While 


he was thrown down. My first impulse, on 


of the Mass. 

tional 

Fair, held at Columbus, 
eturers. 


Are 
&e. 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 


distinct instrum-nts : or, 
banks of keys may be played at th 
the front set only. 


Is designed for parlor and private use. 
is similar to the Church instrument, beii 
two banks of K 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of t sky as the 
Church Instrument, when used witho..t the Pedals 


come over the wire, and that she should look | ;' 


t a little sleep, the good-natured host- | to retain 


8s. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELA)DEONS 


—AND— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
$rThe first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 
Charitable Meshanie A iation, at the Na. 
D. C., also at the Ohio State 
hio, was awarded to the Manu- 





Fair, Moaare ings) 


By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 


themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
p K iJ 


which formerly characterized the in- 


and 
Ee sag and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ 
e. 


The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
to execute the most rapid music without blurr. 
wg thetones. The swell is arranged to give great ex. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


di ularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls 
It is arranged with two manuels or banks of Keys, 
may be used rp eg and thus get in one case two 
use of the coupler, the two 
e same time use ef 
This connected withthe Pedal 
juce the effect of a large organ, and is suficientl; 
060 to 1500 persons 


will prod: 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1! 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


The construetion 
arranged with 
Keys, and when used together, by means 


Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 
Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 


factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
ma r. Having removed to the spacious building, 5i) 


janner. 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 


manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 


experienced and skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 
Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully inyited to visit ou, 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 


on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 


As a still further ae to the public as to the ex 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following S 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instrumente, and will give their opinion when called upon: 


CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 
T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN, 


WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money, This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

ers from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 


tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable tenas. 
PRICE LIST. 







Organ 
Organ Melodeon, extra 
Pedal Bass Melod +++ 275 
Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 
THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 

RE not confined to the human race. It is used with 
equal success for Horses, either internally or ex 
ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothing is better 
and for colic it is considered, by those who have had 
mucb experience, the only sure remedy. It never fails— 





patch to her husband at Corning, eighteen 80 say all who have used it. Read the following: 

miles west. She ted her band to Birtay, Brown Co., Onto, Dac. 9th, 1888. 
‘ti ; ; ’ A Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 

send her ‘tin dollars immediately. Five Pain Killer to Horses for Colic, and find fie best 


remed: 
any o 


lever tried. lt gives them ease quicker than 
er remedy lever used. I give for a dose half ofa 
twenty-five cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. I have always cured the 
worst cases without delay. 
Yours truly, JOBN PORTER. 
Proprietor of Bipley Hotel. 
East LiveRroo., coLuMBIANA Co., O., Fes. 12, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—I feel ita duty that I owe to the publie, 
to inform them of a successful experiment that I lately 
made with your Pain Kill:r, by applying it ina way for 
which I had never heard it recommended. I bad a very 
valuable horse that was violently attacked with colic and 
appeared to be in great agony. made use of every 
remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purpose. I gave 
jim up to die, and in fact he was so far gone, that he 
lay and could not raise up bis head, or hold it up when 
lifted. A thought struck me that I would give hima 
dose of Pain Killer. I pee four or five spoonsful ina 
pint of milk, and gave it to him and in twenty minutes 
as much more, and in half an hour he wason his feet, and 
in another half hour was perfectly restored and put in 
the harness. Respectfully yours. 8&. JACKMAN. 


We would advise the Puin Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and water, saya 
unt of either to a swall twenty cent bottle of Pain Killer. 
f the horse has botts, it is best te give the molasses. 

We here request every one who shall be so unfortunate 
as to have a horse with colic, to test our remedy—we 
never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometimes three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one to 
eure. 

Sold by ali dealers in medicine 


THE BOSTON REMEDY: 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


iy perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 

particles, and in no case will its application interfere 

with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 

physician. It is an indispensable article of household 

neceseity, being used alike by rich r; aud has 

proved itself ae BEST AND —— REMEDY for ail those 
ily » Viz— 

Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, 
Frost Bitten Parts, Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, leers, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 
Sore Eyer, Nettle Rash, Salt 5 ein Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Shingles, Cuts, Boils, Erup- 
tions, Pimples, Ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, SuD- 
pve Blisters, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 





e 
This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 2% 
cents, §0 cents and @l. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
etain its virtues in any climate. 
REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mase. 
Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park ‘Bow, 


ew York. 
M—ly 








YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 





A young lady who lately gave an order toa 
milliner for a bonnet said, ‘ You are to make it 
plain, but at the same time smart, as I sit in a 
conspicuous church.’ 


Paroz $14 ream. Six copias ron $5, PAYNE? m AD 
van 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,35. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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